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APOLOGY 


To those purists who would demand a. full and nior 
detailed historj of the Khalsa in sucli a small \olume 
and those who would wish me to exclude entireK criticism 
of liistoncal figures I offer my sincere apologies As 
the first IS not praoticable in the limited space pro\ided 
so to my waj of thinking is the second entirely unethical 
In order to present a true picture before my readers I 
have spared no one — Sikhs Muslims Englishmen and 
Hindus ha\ e all come in for their share of criticism To 
those who may resent it I would say inagna esl veixtas et 
pfaevaUbii ' 
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INTRODUCTION 


Due to neglect on the part of the Cabinet Mission 
to make satisfactory provision for the Sikh Community 
m the future Constitution of India there seems to be a' 
strong possibility of a clash between the Khalsa and 
the British While that in itself is unpleasant enough to 
contemplate, there is also grave danger of such an 
agitation developing ultimately into communal strife, 
with consequent hardship and misery for all concerned 
The object, therefore, of this Publication is to appeal 
to those responsible for the debacle to rectify then error 
while there is still time — time to retain harmony between 
the Sikhs and the British Government on one hand, and 
the various communities involved on the other I feel 
sure that 1 am not alone in the wish that everything 
should be done to keep the Spectre of rebellion and 
Civil war as far from this country as possible 

In this brief volume I have endeavouied to express 
an ordinary non-official Britisher’s viewpoint with 
regard to a question which does not seem to have 

received the consideiatioa it deserved Had Lord 

\ 

Pethick-Lawrence and hts colleagues sufficient experience 
of India to arrive at any decision independently of 
opinions expressed by Hindus, Muslims or British 
officials, they could not, I feel sure, have been lespoiisible 
for a document which so ( nil! ely iguoies the rights ot 
this brave People Furtheiinorc, even with their limited 
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knowcl(lj,e of Indinn problems Imd the} given tho matter 
suffleicnt bcforelianil thc} must Imve inevitably 

r alised that onl> bio'idshcd and miser} could result from 
such step mothcrl} treatment of a communitv noted for 
its high standard of courage nud spirit of sacrifice 
No one can afford to Ignore the lessons of histor} }ct 
this IS precisely what the British Cabinet Mission has 
done 

Throughout the centuries mnn> elTorts have been 
made to crush the StUis and destroy them ns a political 
and religious force — with what success wc all know 

It is hoped therefore before it is loo late some 
thing mav be done to right this grloous wrong to give 
thc Khnlsa at least a portion of what is nghtfull} theirs 
not merely because of their past help nnd lo}nlty to 
the British Nation but because it is the onl} wa} of 
ensuring peace in India 


lUb June 19i6 
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FOREWORD 

by 

' MASTER TARA SINGH 

I bave read portions of the Book “Betrayal of the 
Sikhs” The Author understands Sikh psychologj^ as 
few foreigners do, and has well grasped the present 
situation. The Sikhs shall not submit to Muslim ma- 
jority rule. There are heavy odds against the Sikhs, 
but everyone believes that he can repeat past history. 

The Members of the Cabinet Mission remark m their 
statement “Since we were greatly impressed by the very 
genuine and acute anxiety of the Muslims lest they 
should find themselves subjected to a perpetual Hindu 
majority rule 

This feeling has become so strong and widespread 
amongst the Muslims that it cannot be allayed by meie 
paper safeguards. If there is to be internal peace in 
India it must be secured by measures which will assuie 
to the Mnshms a control in all matters vital to their 
culture, religion and economic or other interests.” 

There is no doubt that the Cabinet Mission has right- 
ly judged Muslim feeling, but they have failed to under- 
stand that the Sikh anxiety is even greater, lest they 
should find themselves subjected to a perpetaul Muslim 
majority rule. This may be the cause why Sikhs have 
been utterly ignored, or the Cabinet Mission may haye 
believed that the Sikhs were anable to distuib mlernal 



Iirru'f* tvliilr tlir Aliishmn were 

tlie retiree (rft for Sikli^ K to prove tlicir \ery 
nrutr niul urninne iirtxict\ nn<l furtlier llmt tlicrc cah 
1‘C no intrrnni |>ence not nt least >n iJtc I’unjab unless 
jonir effeel no power is pixen to the Sikhs to defend 
llicir rullnre religion niid economic nnd other in 
tcrests 

I know the Sikhs nrc running the greatest risk 
ngnirjl hcn\'> odds hnt the nUernnlrvc for them is sure 
dentil I nm in the situntion of n man on the top of a 
tree witJi n nimilicr of eobms coming up to nttack me 
Tlierc oppenrs MO escape whnt should I do then ’ If I 
jump off the tree 1 die without giMng battle to m> 
poisonous enemies ^.o I decide to fight with Uic tinj 
twigs I can break off the bronches round me But lo ! 
there comes the I nplc from Heaven nnd I am saved! I 
believe in Cod nnd I remember mnn> miracles which He 
performed nt ciitlcn) moments in m> life I trust Ilim 
nnd With this fiiith in mj heart I jump down this ravine 
in the dark liie Khnisa Pnnih is in danger but it is 
Ills Panth and lie can do wonders 

The Sikh position has been finollj liquiclnted in the 
projxjsctl constitution 

I have not the least doubt that we shall i>cnsh 
under the Covernment to be established in accordance 
witli the Scheme of the Bntisli Cabinet Jlission I^Tiy 
should we accept this Phthisis? Arc we cowards who fear 
to die a few jears earlier? If die must we shall 
certninlj die the death of Sikhs I are no fools and no 
cowards to mccklj submit lo the slow death proposed for 
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US, we prefer the death of a wainor Guru Gobind Singh 
/always prayed for death on the battlefield by the arms 
of the enemy. 

But I know the Khalsa will rise again with the 
blessings of its Martyrs Sikh History will repeat itself 
once more. 

I am thankful to the Author for putting the Sikh 
case from the Englishman’s point of view, but it may 
not appeal to the English politician who know how to 
use other nations and communities in time of need, and 
throw them overboaid when it suits "his imperialistic 
policy 

I have my claim upon my right to live The Muslims 
claim to be a separate nation So they are aliens to us. 
When has a nation willingly submitted to the rule of an 
alien nation^ No nation will submit to another merely 
because the latter has more men in it. Can the English 
yield to the Russians raeiely because the latter are more 
numerous We must live and we cannot live under 
'Muslim majority rule If my argument does npt appeal 
to the English or the Muslims, it appeals to the Sikhs 
and shall appeal to the World when it is advanced with 
sufficient determination. 

" I am certain the Khalsa will live to serve the Country 
and Humanity. The Khalsa was born to serve Humanity 
and it has not outlived its utility The Country and 
. Humanity need it at this critical juncture more than 
^ ever before. 

Amritsar Tara Singh 

18 6 40 
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THE SIKHS AND PAKISTAN 


The All-India Muslim League has accepted the British 
Cabinet Mission plans for the future government of India, 
in apite of the fact that, ostensibly at least, the Mission 
has expressed its opposition to Pakistan, and refused to 
consider a separate Muslim State, Yet Pakistan was, 
t and still is, the sole basis for all League politics, the rock 
.bottom on which is founded every tenet of their political 
belief Why then acceptance of a plan which, on the 
lace of It, refuses to consider Pakistan as a practical 
j proposition ? The.answer is not far to seek fur those 
who study the Plan m detail. Members of the League 
Working Committee believe that, even if this has not 
been put m so many words, their demands have m fact 
been met, and that the Plan contains a potential if not 
an actual framework on which to bmld in order to achieve 
I their ends The Sikhs are the only great community 
j whose demands have been rejected altogether 
j Qaid-e-Azam Mohammed All uinnah has been deseri- 
j bed as the man who put Muslim India back on the map 
I of this Country, and it should be quite clear at the 
outset that i have nothing but admiration for this great 
leader of the Muslim people. More than any other person 
I he has helped to prevent Islam being drowned m what 
1 Mr Sulen desciibes as the “all-tmbracing and all- 
1 resolving sea of Hinduism ” Iha\e no quairel, tithei, 

j with lus desire for Pakistan — a separate Muslim State 

1 
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free entirely from the fear of domination by any other 
class or community But ond this U very important, 
ssbere should Pakistan bo^in ond end and if once 
obtained can Mr Jmnah ^arontec thot he will be able 
to hold his Paki-ilan together as an independent state? I 
doubt it but let us however look into the matter more 
closcl) Primarily it appears Mr Jmnah s Pakistan is 
composed of two zones North west ond North cast The 
first to include the Nortli West Frontier Province Sind 
Baluchistan and the Punjab while the second would 
include Bengal and Assam This volume is not con 
cemed with the general practicability of the Pakistan 
scheme but if it were the first question I would raise is 
how Mr Jiunah proposes to persuade Abdul GhaiTar 
Khan and his Congress \fustims in the Frontier Province 
to enter the Pakistan fold and secondly how he proposes 
to prevent bis North Eastern area from being overwhelm 
ed altogether by the comranmties surrounding it. I am 
concerned only with the rights and wrongs of the problem 
as xiafffctt the Sikhs and whether in fact the Sikhs wdl 
ever let such a state come into being 

Mr Jmnah claims for the Muslims the right ot 
self determination as a nation antf asserts that tbit is 
tlieir birthright Perfectly coirccl and laudable in every 
way, but are the Sikhs also not entitled to self deter 
mmation as a nation ? Are they not as vinle as civilised 
and as capable of governing tberaselves at a separate 
nation ? Are their traditions not as good m e\ ery way as 
those of Indian Musluna? Above all have they not as 
much reason to fear domination by Muslims as the latter 
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had to fear domination by Hindus and Sikhs ' Mr .Imnah 
IS a farsighted, unprejudiced statseman, who has shown 
himself free fioin religious bias insofar as his position 
allows him to be so, and I have no doubt a Pakistan run 
on the lines laid down by him would be a model of 
religious tolerance, where every person would be fiee to 
worship as he wished m accordance with his owm tenets. 
Who is to say, however, to what extent Mr. Jinnah 
would control the destinies of such a state, assuming of 
course that it ever comes into being’ Mi, Cliurchill 
did more for England during the critical years of the War 
than any other Englishman, but as soon as the crisis was 
over he was removed from authority and relegated to 
comparative obscurity * Who will say that this fate 
will not overtake the Qaid-e-Azam, who is after all an 
older man than Winston Churchill ? But even if Mr 
Jinnah were to retain the coveted posit ion as Head of 
State in a Pakistan of his own creation, would he not- 
have advisers, and cabinet ministers and countless other 
officials to assist him in matters of administration ’ 
Would it not be inevitable that many bigoted men with 
a strong bias against Hindus and Sikhs should find Iheir 
Way into such positions ? The fears of Sikhs would then 
indeed be justified, and with considerable reason Say 
what you will the history of many Islamic powers does 
not show a high standard of tolerance for the peoples of 
other religions, whether these be Christians, Hindus, Sikhs 
or Jews Even in Egypt at the present day it is asserted , 
that pressure is being biought upon Copts to lelapse to 
Mohammadanism. The lessons of \iinenia and Sp«iui 


RrcBtiU before US ntid above all in Indin vve remember 
Mnbmud nmi Aumngxcb Cdnsrqnenll) there are some 
trrounds for the Sikh fears of domination and these arc 
not cntirclj illogical 

Pakistan is to include those areas vvith a pre 
dommantlj Muslim population and the Punjab is 
asserted to come under this categorv Actuallv how 
ever it is onl} the northern end western districts which 
hav c a predominantly Muslim population w hilc the Centre 
is about equal Tlie Eastern Districts of which I will 
name but a few are predominantly Sikh or Hindu I 
have no wish to produce a texuhook full of boring data 
so will content m>seU with mentioning those facts which 
must be self evident to any normal person Ludhiana 
Ferozepore RoUtak Gurgaon Uissar Simla and Kangra 
undeniably come within this category to say nothing of 
the powerful Sikh States situated within the orbit of 
what wc know as the Punjab— Patiala Nabha Jind 
and Faridkot With their Sikh armies who gave 

a good account of themselves m the 1089 46 war 
Are these to submit quietly to inclusion m Pakistan 
and if not then what is to be done with them? On 
the other hand it seems Mr Jinnab envisaged some 
minor adjustments to the present boundaries of the 
Punjab If so does he propose to exclude the Districts 
and States mentioned above and should lie do so then 
what is to be done with them f If jou admit their right 
to be separated from Pakistan you automatically admit 
that grounds exist to create a Khalistan or in 
dependent Sikh State If on the other hand Mr 
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Jlnnah denies the right of self-determination to those 
areas which aie predominantly non-Mushm, how can he 
claim the application of the same principle to the 
Mussulmans Ciearlj' the whole question boils do\\n to 
this . if Muslims are entitled to Pakistan on those areas 
where they predominate, then equally the Sikhs aie 
entitled to their Khalistan where they are in a majority 
The whole question is fraught with many difficulties 
and only time w'lll produce a satisfactory solution 
i\Iuch can be said for the Hindu and much for the 
Muslim point of view, but nothing can be satdfor the vieit 
that docs not 1 ecognise the right of the Sikhs to sclf-dcteu 
minaUon^ if once you allow that right to any othei 
community. You may safely neglect the claims of 
Anglo-Indians, Parsees and other Classes, but no one 
should be so foolish as to imagine that the Sikhs will 
allow themselves to be neglected The fallacy of “counting 
heads” must be obvious anywhere unless one is counting 
sheep, where all are of equal courage and stamina; it is 
futile, however when you count a flock which contains 
sheep and horned goats. Equally such a principle 
would amount to a fallacy also in the larger orbit of 
world politics — Belgium w'ould receive less consideration 
than Nigeria Yet this is what the Members of British 
Cabinet Mission have been guilty of, and consequently 
a very dangerous situation has been precipitated With 
the exeicise of a little statesmanship such a debacle 
could have been avoided, and may be yet it is not tco 
late. Let us sincerely hope so. 

It will probably be asserted that I have been ready 
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enougli lo cnliciic the Cabinet Mission but that no 
re/»!l> constructive suggestions have been put forward 
Such an assertion wouhl not be quite correct how 
ever because I have emphasised the grounds for 
Klmhstnii if once jou ngree to Pakistan Mhctherthe 
Sikh State is to be created between the Bcas and the 
Jumna or in any otiicr area mu t be left to a Commission 
appointed for the purpose — not a commission be it noted 
of politicians who know nothing whatever of India 
but of those with man> years experience in administCJ; 
tion m the Punjab ft might be /resic/ed over by a 
retirwi Punjab Governor a^-d should contain only 
fhosr be they Europeans or /fndions who are absolutely 
unbiasirW m the matter 

The present siluati(/n as understood by the average 
Mu^hm >iid the averse Sikh is that neither community 
will be content^ tfi less than the whole province 
^la> be UhA^'^eaders have different vnews but if not 
then tlicAwill have to come lo a more reasonable frame 
of mind aid whittle their demands down considerably 
Should thdv still be unprepard for compromise then 
there wdl Indeed be bloodshed and only Providence 
can bay wlio will rule between Peshawsr and Delhi It 
may be Mr Jninab it may be the Kbalsa or it may 
be even Aft,hanistan if the first or the last then you 
have the lessons of History before you from which to 
make a study May be the story of Maharaja Ranjit 
bingh will repeat itself all over again 



“Agar Na Hota Guru Gobiiid Singh 
To Sunnat Hoti Sab Ki ” 


So wotc a famous Mohammedan many centuries ago 
— if it had not been for the opposition encountered fiom 
the Sikhs under the leadership of Guru Godind Singh, 
all India i\ou Id ha\e been circumcised, i.c . converted 
to Islam. This ■\\'as a striking admission coming from 
a member of the people most noted then for their 
hatred of the Khalsa, and we may be sure it is as intended 
in no way as a compliment. But a compliment it vas — 
more it was a shining tribute to the gallantry of that 
handful vho endured every from of oppression and 
torture rather than surrender the glorious hentfige i 
bequeathed to them by Guru Nanak, the Founder of 
the Sikh religion Though miserably few m numbers 
they dared to oppose the armed might ot the great 
Moghul and other successive Empires because they 
wished to be free to worship in^their own way, and main- 
tain their own culture. There is a parallel to be drawn 
between this great struggle fought by a gallant little 
people against mighty odds, and that more recent one 
fought by the people of Britain against a numerically 
stronger, entirely ruthless ioe. Then, as in the Battle 
of Britain, no form of warfare was barred, no cruelty 
too fiendish to inflict on members of the weaker side, 
whether soldiers on the field or women and children in 



the* homes Then as now the bnttle for freedom 
for the right of c\erj man to Ire free from the terror of 
rnlljtnrisni and religious or irreligious oppression for 
the right of sclf-detcrminntion 

Tlmt oppression started long before the tune of 
Guru Cobmd Snigh Is liowcver clear and in the time 
of tlic rebellion of Prince Khusru against his Imperial 
latlicr Jefmngir wl find Guru Arjan being falsely 
involved ns n result of vriuch he was arrested and 
tortured to death liusisnot a histor\ of the Sikhs 
but It would not be out of season to trace their origin 
and the onuses which led to the existence ef this now 
\\orld fnm d religious sect 

The Sect Was founded by Nanak who was boro 
at Isiinkana S dub near Lahore m the )ear 1469 and 
wn< origiMall\ in the nature of a protest against certain 
unalterable conventions m the orthodox Hinduism of 
those dajs The Guru found that his people were losing 
tiieir religion as Well as their culture and so far from 
relnining the 'self respect for which residents of the 
Punjab were once famous they were in danger of receding 
towards the practices of the dark ages During raids 
b} tlie fierce iVortherners they were content to see 
tluir womenfolk earned off to Ghazni and other places 
and to lm\e their children murdered before their eyes 
witliout lifting a hand to save them Above all Brah 
minism seemed to do nothing to lift the people from 
the depths to„vvhich constant invasion bad reduced 
them More the Brahmins were themselves oppressors 
of the pqor and iheir practices were bj no means above 



criticism. The Holy Guru taught of the fatlieihooa ot 
Go"d aad the brotherhood of man without distinction of 
caste or creed, of virtue in this woild as being the only 
true way to Salvation m the next ; and, as is very 
unusual in the case of reformers, he was honoured by 
those Brahmins whose teachings he opposed This is a 
great tribute to the man who discouraged belief m a 
multitude of deities, and who always fought to remove 
the harriers of caste His disciples increased daily but, 
though basically their purposes were non-military, they 
were soon to experience that intolerence which was 
eventually *to foice them in sheer self-defence to assume 
a martial character In those days the state of the 
Pun]ab was indeed pitiful for, lying as it was right across 
the path of ever}^ conqueror who wished to enter the 
Country, the people were pi eyed upon by every desperate 
adventurer from Afghanistan or Cential Asia who wished 
to carry his arms into India That the Khalsa built a 
solid, impenetrable barrier against such invasions will 
be seen later, and the credit for this must to a great 
degree go to the Holy Guru Nanak 

There were ten Gurus in all. The fifth, Arjun, 
built' the Golden Temple at Amritsar, and placed there.- 
in his Holy Granth, which was in effect a Bible to the 
Sikhs, or to be more precise it represented to the Sikhs 
what the Bible is to the followers of Christ He was 
arrested, however, by the Muslim Empeior and done“ to 
death The next Guru, Hargobind, accordingly staited 
organizing the Sikhs "foi' war and they had many 
skirmishes with the Mohammedan Imperial Armies He 



fore^nVi thnt onlj bj liMng with sworili in their hanils 
could the Ivh'il'sa hope to escape extinction m those days 
of fanaticism and it appears that the motler wos about 
c\enl> balance hctwc<*n the rual armies This svasnot 
howescr due so much to the strength or organization 
of the Sikhs as to the fact that the Em|>crors were busy 
elsewhere and do not appear as yet to ha\e considered 
the Sikhs a danger Oppression there was m the days of 
Sliah Tahan but it was not till Aurongzeb ascended 
the throne that there was started a real crusade against 
the disciples of Guru Nanak 

After the time of Ilergobind who was the sixth Guru 
until the death of Teg Bahadur at the liands of Aurang 
zeb s minions there was comparative peace but when 
the head of ins Father was brought to the nine year 
old Gobind by a Ramgarhia Sikh he decided to 
or^anikc the Klialsa for vengeance against the op 
pressors It was in his time that the brotherhood of 
Sikhism was transformed into the Klialsa —the Army 
of the Free distinguished by their observance of tlie 
five kakkas \ (Ks) coupled with a distinctly military 
method of exis\ence The ivirpan (sword) (Under 

wear) Kara (Steel Bangle) Keah (Long Hair) and KangAa 
(Comb) are the outward signs of the outward cleanhuess 
of body and mmd which distinguishes each true member 
of this militant community 

In spite of all that the Khalsa liad suffered at the 
hands of his Father Guru Gobind Singh was prepared 
to assist Bahadur Shah the son of Aurangzeb in order 
to gam his throne on the death of the old Emperor 
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riie Guru's forces gave him vast assistance, but even-' 
tually appear to have gamed bttle irom this alliance, 
and his death m.iy have taken place as a result of it 
Many were the bloody insurrections and the equally 
bloody suppressions inflicted on the Khalsa in which 
time after time it appeared to have been wiped out, 
always, ho\vever, to revive as a force to be contended 
with Guiu Gobind Singh’s two sons, mere boj s, fell 
into the hands of the IMushm Governor oi Sirlund, and 
were cruelly put to death 

Guru Gobind Singh was stabbed by a Pathan while 
at the Camp of Bahadur Shah in the Deccan, and died 
in the year 1707 It is not clear why he was assassinat- 
ed, but it might not be unreasonable to suppose that 
the new Rulei might have wished to get rid of an 
embarrassing ally The act may on the other hand 
have been the work of those who foresaw too much 
lufluence being wielded by the Leader of the Khalsa 

Though much had been done to reorganise the 
Sect by the tenth Guiu, and though their alliance was 
considered to be of sufticient impoitaiice to be sought 
by Bahadur Shah, they ware scattered and badly armed 
as compared with the Imperial Armies. The Subedars 
(Governors) of Lahore, Sirhind and other places 
still pursued their policy of murder and torture 
of , the members of the new community wherever 
theyt could be found. Whatever may have been 
their feelings in the matter, the Sikhs were m no 
position to offer any resistance to the Armies of Nadir 
Shah, and though any attacks on the Enperoi at Delhi 
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Would be Welcomed by them it is certain llmt» 

hn<l the) been in suHlcicnt strength to do so the> 
would bale ojiposed his ndiance tlirough the Punjab 
That the position Imd changed somewhat by the time 
Ahmad bhah Durani entne to India in 1700 will be seen 
from the fact that Snrdor Jiissa Singh of Kapurtlials 
nnd others ga\ e battle to him on more than one occasion 
After Guru Gobind Smgb the next great man to 
come on tlie scene was Banda Singh called Bahadur 
(brave) by the Sikhs This it seems to me is a term 
that could equally have been applied to countless other 
members of the Khalsa but that they chose to restrict 
Its historical nppheotton to one man alone is indeed a 
verv tribute to his personol courage and leadership 
One thing at (cast is certain with regard to Banda Singh 
and that is Ilistorv has taken insufTicient note of his 
efforts to organise the Khalsa ogam«t oppression by the 
Delhi Emperor — from the death of Guru Gobind Singh 
till his own execution by ttc most ghastly tortures 
imaginable Banda Singh s existence was one terrihc 
struggle for the freedom of his people He entered (he 
Punjab alone and so poor that he could hardlv afford 
any clothes to his back he had to be continuallv on 
the alert to avoid capture by Jnipenal troops but his 
personality was so astounding that many people even 
non Sikhs flocked to his assistance His first attack 
was on Sonepat which fell easily and then he decided 
to take Samaiia wliicli housed both murderer of Gurii 
Gobind Singh s sons as well as tlie murderer of Guru leg 
Bahadur Samana was both rich and well fortified but 



it fell bofore the fieice attacks of the IChnlsa, and llien 
began a revenge for the countless years of misery and 
oppression which the Sikhs had snlTered The popula- 
tion, mainly of Syeds and Moghuls, weic practically pul 
to the sword, and it is said that ten thousand persons 
perished. Not till the City nas in ruins and till the 
drains floived with the blood of their enemies did the 
IChalsa leader restrain ins men. Sliahabad, Sadliaura 
and Rupar all witnessed victories of the poorly armed 
Sikhs against imperial armies made up of veterans with 
many years’ service Then came the turn of Sirhind, 
and Wazir Kiian, the Governor, look every step to 
meet them As was usual m such cases, he first of all 
declared a ‘Jehad,’ (religious var) against the Sikh 
infidels, and when the ery “Islam in danger” ivouJcI be 
raised many fierce enthusiasts vould flock to Ins banner 
He collected artillery, cavalry and Jiuge stocks of lead 
and powder, and enrolled thousands of additional troops 
under his command From near and far great numbers 
of Ghazis or religious warriors flocked together, but 
nowhere as yet does it appear that the Fmperor at' 
Delhi sent troops to his Governor Wazir Khan’s 
troops were all well armed and well tnounted, whereas 
at appears Banda Singh had no artillery and his men 
were armed only with bows and arrows It was the 
same story of the Irish Kem all over again, and disaster 
was certain sooner or later Fierce courage and burning 
religious enthusiasm may prevail for a time, but mevit- 
ably superior training, armament and numbeis must win 
the day. But this was not to b^ yet Wazir Khan 



fttlnckcd with tttcntj thousimd men nnd in the fint 
onsinnght at Icnst one third of the Sitclis were d&»tro}ed 
or took to flight soon ftcr one thousand men under a 
treacherous Hindu deserted nnd it teemed now that 
nothing nlmtc^cr could prevent a resounding nctory 
for the Muslims and complete extermination of tlie 
Khnisa But Mazir Khan liad counted ^Mthout the 
terrible bravery of those men fighting to destroy the 
\er> place n here tJjc two >oun^ sons or their beIo\ed 
Guru had been tortured to death Sadly outnumbered 
onl^ half armed and with little military organization 
thej rushed on the front ranks of the Muslim Regular 
Army Hand to hand they might lia\e been stopped 
by the bayonets of Turennes or Eugenes armies and 
undoubtedly they would iia>c broken on a British 
square but no Asiatic force then known could hold a 
charge of the iChalsa Led by Banda Singh nod 
shouting lloA Guruji A* Fatek they even killed some 
elephants m Wazir Khan s army with their swords 
they swept tfirough the front ranks of his army and 
within a few hours the Sirhmd Force was in full flight 
The slaughter on both sides was terrific, but only a 
few of the Muslims escaped to tell the tale They were 
pursued to Sirliind itself and though the City offered 
some resistance it was taken and put to the sack 
Terrible indeed was the revenge executed on the 
Mohammedans of the City but some of it at least was 
spared on the intercession of some of the inhabitants 

Such victones were followed by others but at last 
the Emperors of Delhi and their Governors at Lahore 
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were forced to take a hand. It does not appear that 
Bahadur Shah at least was very successful, but in the 
leign of Farukh Seer the situation assumed a different 
complexion altogether It was inevitab'e that when 
once the well-organized and well-armed forces of the 
great Empire moved against the ill-armed and badly 
outnumbered Khalsa, that only disaster could result. 
Finally m 1715 the armies ot Abdus Samad, ISubedar of 
Lahore suirounded the Sikhs at Guidas Naugal, a 
village near the present town oi Gurdaspur, and, though 
the defenders were poorly armed, half starving and in 
vastly inferior numbers they put up a gallant defence 
indeed Finally, reinloi cements were requisitioned by 
the Governor, Abdus Samad, and with an army of about 
thirty thousand men, he attacked the defendeis who 
numbered not more then a few thousands. Nevertheless 
they still held out All living creatures in the village 
were killed and eaten, and then the bikhs Were driven to 
the extremity of eating the bark of trees and such grass 
as they could find. Still, however, there was no question 
of surrender They became so weak from hunger and 
siekness that they could no longer stand upright or lift 
their arms — nevertheless the attackers do not seem to 
have been keen on an assault, till eventually the gates 
were opened on the promise of Abdus Samad to inter- 
cede with the Emperor for the Rebels. This promise 
was never kept, Jiowever, and those who were not sub- 
sequently taken to Delhi to be executed by torture 
with Banda Singh himself, were butchered there and 
then 
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W ith the expansion of Mahratta Poucr the Aloghul 
Empire began to break up and the Sikhs were to a 
certain extent delivered from the atrocities which 
had been perpetrated on them for many centuries The 
Khalsa formed itself into a powerful association of 
Sardars mnmlj however in the area known as Sirhind — 
ioui,hli between the Sutlej and Dellii There were 
however powerful Sikli Chieftains also b tween the 
Sutlej and Lahore but m the mam their greater strength 
was furtlier towards the Indian Capital lhat there 
were allmnccs is ture but it was not till a liundred _years 
after the death of Guru Gobmd Singh tJiat the great 
IGialsa federation under o^Iaharaja Rat jit Singh came into 
being Because lack of cohesion existed however should 
nut for one moment lend anjone to think that the 
dilTerent leaders were incapable of combined action 
1 \V hatever cl»e the> did tbcj were mtcnselj patriotic and 
actuated with a feeling of common loyaltj to the Khalsa 
They could and did on occasion combine to oppose 
armies sent from Kabul and el ewhere agamst them 

Finallj m 1780 was born the man who was to 
organise til Khalsa mwl# and lead them to victory on 
every side the man who himself famed for his bravery 
was to teach the World how formidable a force the 
Sikhs could really be Ranjit Singh the Lion of the 
Punjab Before his death he was raasterof the coimtry 
from Delhi to Peshawar from Kashmir to Dera Ismail 
Khan and even extended his sway up to Kabul itself 
Had the Bntisb not been there before htm it is more 
than probable that he wojild have annexed the Suid 
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\ip to Karachi also 

During the lime of the great Maharaja there had 
been no clashes between the British and the Sikhs, bui 
after Ins death th»* siluation changed somc\\hat, and 
those in power at Lahore decided to attack, with a \ ic\\ 
to driving English and Hindustani forces out of Sirhind 
and the Cis^Sutlej States. A laige ainij crossed the 
Sutlej at Firozeshah on 22nd Decembei I84r> and bulled 
itself on our armies encamped there. Theie iias a 
fieice struggle m which we were almost beaten sevcial 
times, but eventuallj succeeded in capturing the Klmlsa 
entrenchments E\en then we would have sufTered 
annihilation but for the fact that Tej Singh, w ho bi ought 
Up about thirty thousand fresh, well mounted, the well 
aimed men to reinforce the Sikhs, did not attack at all 
It IS said that tins individual had been “bought” and 
that there i$ documentaiy pjooi to this effect, but be thal 
as it may, Bnlish Arms were successful and the Sikhs 
retired. Gulab Singh, an ancestor of the jnesent Kashmir 
Maharaja was then the chief ministei at Lahoie, and his- 
^ tory could show fewer men on whom less reliance could 
be placed It has been openly repeated again and again 
that he sold thc> Sikh conft^deiacy. The buttle of 
Sobraon was fought some months later again on the 
British side of the River Sutlej, buf this tune it was the 
latter who attacked The Khalsa armies entrenched 
themselves in strength and repeated artillery barrages 
failed to dislodge them, and then it was decided to 
attack the Sikh positions with cavalry, and infantry witli 
fixed baj-onefcs The Hindustani sepoj s were frightened 



of tlic Sikhb III close quiirtcro and \\crc of little use but 
tl nils ft Bntish Ciivftlrj Regiment thnt immortalised 
Itself in that battle Again nnd ngam tlic art! Dragoon 
( unrds ctiargcd into the mouths of the Khalsa guns 
and ognin and again re dm on back with terrible loss 
Rut tlicj nluftss tame on and it is doublftil if e>en the 
tlmrge of the fftiuous Light Bngade desersed more 
praise than this gallant action m which the regiment 
lost so nianv men The Siklis had half their army on 
the Punjab side of the Sutlej and half o\cr the riser on 
the British side after repealed attacks by British units 
the\ started to retreat over the bridge Tiiev were 
unable to use their nrtillcrv posted at the rear to tlie 
fullest extent for fear of hitting their own comrades so 
I were compelled to withdrow their advanced troops 
Then occurred the greatest catastrophe of the day and 
that which was to give an outstanding victory to the 
British 'N hile fullj loaded with the retreating arm} 
the Sutlej Bridge broke down throwing thousands -into 
thenver British artillery came into action and mowed 
down the helpless wretches in the water and clambering 
out of it Subedar Sita Ram a Hindustani Officer who 
was with the British Army states in the Urdu version 
of Khvxih Q Khayl that the slaughter was frightful 
but notone of the Sikhs asked for mercy and later on 
the Khalsa fought as no man ever did m India before 
Tlic qualitj of resistance CNpenenccd from the Siklis vras 
higher than the Bntish bad ever met m India before 
nenjrom the Gurkhas 

After aiiiioxatlon Culubviigli was made Maharojn 



of Kashmir by the Bntish.on payment of a nominal sum 
of money This in itself seem? suspicious and gives some 

credence to the familiar assertation that ,he, as well as 

** ^ 

Tej Singh, was a traitor and sold the Khalsa 

That the Sikh armies were by no means crushed is 
proved by the fact that three years later they were in- 
arms once more against us, and they seized many places 
of_ importance such as Multan, Attock and Peshawar,- 
TheKngiish were bajly mauled at Ramnagar, SaduJpur" 
and at Chilhanwalla The latter m fact was almost a 
veiy serious disaster, many colours were lost, and niaii}^" 
regiments disgraced themselves Theie was an outcry at 
home and in many parts of India resulting m the Com- 
mander,' Gough, being replaced by Sir Charles Napier 
Eventually Multan was taken and the new Commander 
was able to concentrate large forces on the Chenab, where 
resulted finally the battle oi Gujerat Here the Sikhs 
suffered then last irrevocable defeat, and Peshawar as 
well as Attock were taken soon after 

From th'en onwards dates a record of unparalleled 
service to the British Crown, and few indeed are the 
instances which show tieachery oi disloyalty on the part 
of tins great Community Wherever in the East, and 
vciy often m the West, a British soldier has been m 
action, there also were to be found his Sikh comrades, 
ever loyal, ever courageous and ever ready to give their 
life’s blood in the Common Cause. From those days in 
1857 w'hen nearly all India rose against us and massacr- 
ed as many Europeans as were defenceless, the Siths 
hai c alwa} s been on our side Whethei at Delhi oi on 


the plains of Flondcrt In Salonika or In the Islmds of 
the Pacific thej ha\e covered thorasches ^fith immorta 
lil\ in our service 

Surclj therefore vec cannot be so ungrateful as to 
forget them to forget the services trlnch saved so man\ 
British men nnd women in the past, to forget that with 
out them in 1867 there would base been no recopture of 
Belhi nothing but sheer stark disaster to Rriti h arms 
and consequent violation nnd death to so many British 
women and girls If wc do forget and permit the Sikh 
to be consigned to economic nnd political obliMon I 
do not think nn> self respecting Engli hman mlleiei 
again be able to look a Sikh in the face or shake his hand 
in the Wav only honourable friends can understand 



COURAGE IN ADVERSITY 


Of all the great Kings who have flourished m this 
Country from the earliest ages until the piesent day, 
few have been the subject of such diverse criticism as 
Alamgir, otherwise Aurangzeb Descended from the 
Turkisli family Of Babel, the members of which had 
ruled India as Moghul Emperors for so long, he was the 
son of Shah Jahan, whom he succeeded in 1658 Many 
Muslims wiU say that Aurangzeb was a good ruler and 
in fact the greatest of his line, but others disagree and 
claim the reverse to be the case. History, however, is 
the best judge of hts greatness or otherwise, and I leave 
discussion on his merits to those Muslims who admire 
him, and those who, on the other hand, consider that 
his intolerant methods led directly to the collapse of the 
Empire Any i omments which occur in this volume have 
been introduced therefore only to show how far his policy 
affected_the Sikhs, and not in any cnticial or depreca- 
tory Spirit. That he made the greatest efforts to destrov 
them IS certain, but on the othei hand Jehangir, Shah 
.lahan, Farrukh Seer, and even Ahmad Shah Duiam, also 
sent armies against them Other kings and Eniperors 
Were equally deterrained'to destroy them foiever -as a 
people, unless they were prepared to abjuie SiKhisru 
and join the fold of Islam. 

It was not till after the murdei of Arjun, at the 
instance oi Jehangir. that the Khalsa became anim.ated 



'^^th T>rntl» n^ftmsl the Opprcs or /ind fhe hitherto 
peaceful disciples of Cum Nannk were transformed into 
n fighting sect prepared to defind themselves nt any 
cost Oppression in all its force did not howev r com 
mcncc till Aurangreb revived the tax on infidels le 
Hindus and Sikhs nnd till he commenced their entire 
exclusion from public appointments The destruction 
of shnnes their arrest and death by the most cruel 
tortures even the murder of t^elr women and children 
were part of the measures put into force against them 
T nbenrnhle oppression drove them to rebellion again and 
again ujil> to have further measures introdviced for the 
complete ilestruclion of the community and everv'tbing 
It stood for The Coldcn Temple at Amritsar was 
levellciland the precincts of holv places used for brothels 
and nautch parties horsei were stabled where the Sikhs 
wished to pro> The soldiers of the Empire had orders 
to kill them singl> and coilectivcl> men women and 
children old and joung alike w hero er they were to be 
found Right loyally too did they cam out these 
orders and smgK and collectively they attempted the 
total extermination of the Khalsa. They were butcher 
ed nt Delhi ot Gurdas Nangal at Shahidganj and in 
countless other places and wherever the imperial 
soldierv came upon anything animate or inanimate re- 
lating to their enemies it was destroyed Those Sikhs 
'who were left were forced to take to the jungles ^nd the 
IiilU m the burning heat and the terrible cold JHungty 
and almost haked sick and hunted bv mep and beast 
thev stiil fought on- \erv often their cfiifcfren ytvrc 
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born in the 'Nvoods only to be butcheied with their 
mothers by the savage Imperial soldiery With man and 
nature, Heaven and Earth, arrayed against them, they 
still continued their desperate struggle and won through 
The time was to come when the Moghul Empire would 
be no more and the Khalsa became a power in the Land, 
ruling practically all of Northern India and part of 
Afghanistan 

They did not submit then and they will not submit 
now whether you are their enemy or their friend , wJie- 
ther you like it or not, you have to face the fact that 
the Sikhs will fight. They are brave and strong and 
will resist domination to the death Let not Pethiek- 
Lawrence or any other person think they can be consign- 
ed to oblivion by a mere stroke of the pen ' 



KANJIT AND THE AFGHANS 

h\cr\ one of India < numerous invaders came from 
Af/jlifttilstnn I use tlie wnrti everj after due consider 
Btfon bocnim T do not consider tlie British were 

ln\ 0 (lcrs nt nil in the strict sense of the word and 
nKTcl)* enme to trade in the first instance The Japanese 
crossing of Ihc Assnm border In 3044 could hardly be 
i*Alled an )n\’asIou becairse almost as soon as they set 
foot in Iiidi I they started to run backwards in the great 
race that ended only In Tokio I Afghanistan therefore 
WHS the spring from which came wave upon wave of 
1r«.sh uivediiig hordes some to settle In Hindustan and 
form dv nasties others merely for the loot which the) 
took hack with them to their own countr> Mahmud of 
Cdmzni came to this Country and penetrated as far as 
tiujrat before finally returning Shahab ud Dm con 
ifuerctl most of the Ganges basin as well as Bajputana 
v'hile the depredations of Allah ud Din Khiljl ere too 
v>eJl known to need recapitulation Ghori Tamerlane 
and Baber the) came and went as they pleased leaving 
tt trail of rapine end slaughter behind them Not even 
the Muslims who had established themselves m India 
appear to have hod any Idea of frontier defence as will 
be seen from the fact that Baber walked into the country 
without opposition not with the aim be it noted of 
attacking the Hindus but to overthrow another Mushm 

djnflstv alreedv in power Such then was the miserable 



position till the end of the eit,diteenth eentuiy wlien 
Maharaja Rinjit Smgh, the “Lion of the Punj.ib 
established the Khalsa as an impenetratable burner 
across the path. And from being merely a barrier 
gradually expanded, over the Indus, past Peshawar and 
fimally up to the gates of Kabul itself Kashmir was 
wrested from the Afghans, and the Sikh Armies swept 
westwards as far as Dera Ismail Khan < 

RanjitSiugh was extremdy patriotic ar.d even m his 
youth tried to foresee a powerful Sikh nation credted 
' from the separate Misls of the Khalsa His religious 
fervour was unbounded and this, together with the high 
quail' les of leadership displayed by him, eventually won 
him the first place among this race of waniors While 
still a boy he distinguished himself on the field of battle 
both by his daring as well as a thorough understanding 
of the tactics of war in those days Courageous to the 
last degree he nevertheless knew when discretion takes 
the better of valour, and consequently it has been said 
of him that -he rarely led his forces other than to com- 
plete victoryl Consistently friendly to the British it is 
safe to say that had he lived for ten yeais longei there 
would have been no Firozshahor eventual annexation of 
the Punjab Even after his death had these in authority 
at Lahore followed the principle which guided his shrewd 
statesmanship, that is friendship with the British, thei'e 
might have been an independent Sikh State in the Pun- 
jab today British statesmen of those days wanted only 
the friendship of the Sikhs and had no actual break 
occurred the J*unjab might have been -another Nepal 



n»it thin *' Another stor\ 

Tins great leader decided to cmploj a number of 
ruioj>cnna in bis Arm\ chiefly \clemns from the Napol 
conic Wan and of tliese tlie following are better known 
to history Allard Ventura who built the Phillaur Fort, 
Court and Avitabilc The latter is chiefly famous as 
Governor of i eslmwar where his name remains a terror 
tdl the present day itU the assistance of these generals 
llnnjtt Smgh organised the Khalsa and succeeded in 
making It into a really first class fighting force which 
later on was to carry all before it m the wars 

\Mule vet a boy Ranjit Singh had distinguished 
iumscir as a statesman and on the field of battle and 
was looked upto as a brave and erperienced leader even 
bef9re he reached the nge of twenty eight. He v^os 
courageous to a degree self confident, and was m fact the 
man required to weld the separate Mills into the power 
ful body against the Barakzais and Sudozais His first 
attempt was ogainst Kashmir but he was foiled by the 
trench* ry of his ally Fateh Khan the Barakzai Prob 
ablv this more than anything else taught the Maharaja a 
lesson — not to trust the Afghan too far — which stood him 
m good stead in the remainder of the frontier wars 
Any way Ranjit next mov ed against Attock then held bv 
Ihe Afghans which he coptured together with the per 
on of Shah Shuja and a very famous and expensive 
piece of jewellery the Koh i nur diamond 

^tult^ was still in the possession of Kabul with nn 
Afghan Gov ernor in charge and there in the vear 181" 
ir 1818 the Maharaja entrenched hia forces b&siegiflg 



theganison which, liowevei, held mit most vahanllv 
against him Rep<ated Khalsa attacks weie repulsed, 
but eventually Ran] It’s artillery supported by a furious 
cavalry assault, won thr< ugh, and another stronghold 
was added to his growing realm About this time civil 
-war raged in the northern state and while the Afghans 
were4oo bu'^y to give any„appreciable help to their 
G vernor in Kashmir, Azim — the" Khalsa attacked. 
jKashmir was captured practically without a blow. 
Azim, how’ever, had little intention of leavipg it in the 
possession of the Sikhs, and he collected might}" army 
whicKmarched on Ranjit Smgh by way of Peshaivar. 

It looked almost as if the newly acquired territory was 
to be lost before it could be consolidated, but Azim had 
reckoned without -the man who W'as afterwards to 
become famous as the “Lion of the Punjab” With 
little effort he drew the Afghan Governor of Peshawar, 
who Was incidentally Azim’s own brother, into < an 
alliance against the former Kashmir Governor, and the 
great army marching to attack Ranjit Singh was broker 
up almost without a-fight More, the Governor of Pesha- , 
war, Sultan Mohammed, acknowledged the Maharaja’s ' 
dominion over that area, and remained there as Ranjit’s , 
Governor „ So. did Peshawar fall into the hands of the ' 
Khalsa But Ranjit Singh placed little faith in Sultan 
-Mohammed as Jb6 knew that gn"en the slightest oppor- 
tunity the latter would at once throw off any allegience 
'lie awed to the Punjab and revert to Afghan influence 
Consequently the Maharaja decided to occupy the i 
fortress with his troops and did so.without a struggfe 


iJrirtUHt »r Ihc <H( iif Icilinuar bv Ihr 

KlniKn Do<t Monanuiirtl flic ruler of Afj:,liatiistun 
dccJimdn jtbntl or rtllglous «ar a;;ainst tlie Siklis 
nnd (IfscrjIiCtI lumself ns Cnmfnnndcr of tlic tuithful 
^luslinis of inniiv couulnes flew to serve under Dost 
Sloluiinmrd nnd it wns decided tliut iiou und forever the 
Sikh mtunce Hould be rtmo\ed If the Afghans were 
unsuct cssful in destro\ tug the Sikh State altogether at 
least Its armies should b«. driven back behind the Attock 
river u here tlirj would be less danger to tbe Afghan 
power In nddition Kasl mir nnd Multan were to be 
recovcied But the Sikhs fighting mood was also 
nrouse< nnd if there was religious f<anaticism on the 
part of the Musluns so too were the Khulsa prepared to 
fight to the last for their beliefs Assisted to sonic 
extent b\ an American who served under him Ranjit 
V. diplomacy as well a threat of force to break tiic 
Afghan orm) with the ultimate possible success When 
the possibilitv of a clash with the Sikhs became Imminent 
nearlj half the force under Dost Mohammed deserted 
and he had to retire without stnking a blow The 
jehad had failed and Ranjit was in occupation of 
three Afghan provinces in a stronger position than ever 
JIultan was forever to remain within the Punjab and 
even Kashmir was strongJj held 

Peshawar however remained a danger pouit and in 
1887 the Afghans attaiked again this time inflicting a 
defeat on Uanjit s ann> near Jamrud If the Punjab 
was ruled by a strong virile leader so olso were the people 
of Kabul daring and courageous with Uttle tnteuliou of 



lca\ iJifi their j>os':cs':K)^^ m tlip hands <»{' an DnlKliv^cr* 
Hordv niui Mcll Irnuicd in the arts of nnr tiuy mre 
iiirthcr inspncd b\ thi tniriunff riliijious entiinstasin ot 
their dav. the cnthnsmsin nhieh ran in; rasih nroiisid in 
those nortiicrn people evtn toda\ Let no one Ihinkf 
therefore, that the "Lion of liic Punjab “was fiyhlinj! a 
conardh or effete peopltj on the contrary, c\cry strip of 
territory gamed, had to be is rested from a government 
11 Inch could call on the finest Asiatic soldiers of its day, 
moreover soldiers nho uert saiage and entirely rulhltss. 
Little me) c\ lias extended to a defeated enemy, nhilc 
plunder and rapine 11 Cl e the order of the dnj Hunjit 
Singh, hoiiei or, mas not to be beaten irrciociiblv ci ea 
if his forces suffered defeat on one occasion. Before the 
Afghans had time to oigamse themselves for an attack 
on Pcshanar he had pushed up reinforcements under 
the famous General Aiitalulc nho nas appointed 
Governor of the Fortress 

Unfortunately for the romance which lie might 
Weave round Avitabile and other Frenchmen under 
Banjit, the Sikh State had no “historical section of the 
General Staff Library*’ fiom ivhich paiticulars might 
noiY be gleaned That they n ere romantic and able is, 
hoM ever, indubitable Heroes of the Napoleonic Wais, 
nho knows if the}' might not have become Marshals on 
a par with Soult, Masselui or Ney, had not supreme 
tragedy overtaken their great leader. There W'ere few 
soldiers of mediocre calibre under Bounaparte, and 
tiiose who made their way to the East and created a 
name for themselies imdei the “LiOn of the Punjab’' 
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the area during the 1935 operations •\\licn the Mohniandi 
cut up a Frontier Force Regiment almost to a man 
and have lived among the other peoples of that country 
where British rule has never been established — they an 
amongst the World’s finest lighters, are absolutelj 
lawless, and even in these days acknowledge no inastei 
but themselves Great therefore must be the credn 
which goes to the man who led the Khalsa armies t( 
victory against them, and who not alone conquerec 
these Wild,' fanatical tribes, but maintained suzerainty 
over them till his death Credit of course there mus 
be for Gencial Avitabile, but the Great Leader was 
Ranyit Smgb and only be was capable oi conceiving and 
executing such a project — the conquest of the Conquerors, 
his was the ability to complete what was so ably begun 
by Guru Gobind Singh, the creation of a powerful Sikh 
State 

That is the tradition of the warlike Khalsa — if 
anything better organized todav than when Maharajah 
Ranjit Singh was a boy — to rule from Delhi to Kabul 
and from Kashmir to Dera Ismail Khan That tradition 
would have asserted itself many times during the last 
century, but for one important factor — the British — and 
does anyone think that when the British go this great 
people IS going to forego the patrimony which they 
believe they can regain by the strength of their strong 
light hands They care little that blood may run in 
jstreams, whether it be theirs or those of their enemies 
To a Sikh honour is more than life, and he believes that 
It IS better to die than surrender to oblivion and 



(hsgr/irc No one of bH the ^tusltms of the Punjab^ 
doul>t5 this nntl onlj n person pathetically jgnorant of 
S«Ui psyT!holog) would e\cr ha\c neglected to take the 
Sikh point of %]ew into cotisulcrntlon Had Lord 
Pctliuk Lawrence in^ok,ed the ghosts of John Ntchol on 
nnd Lnwrcncc he would ne\cr Imve made the mistake of 
counting heads , because they would Iia\c told hun the 
\nlue of otic Sikh soldier, nnd he would then have known 
that were the Khalsa the smallest community in the 
world, they would still lm\c to he ct naidercd as a force— 
o powerful force which wil! stetp India in misery nnd 
bloodshed unless the rights of the community are 
tnamtamed 


LOYALTY IN THE INDIAN MUTINY 


Indian Kationalisis may consider lo\altv to the 
Biilish Go\ eminent, now or m tlie p.ist, .i doubt fnl 
attribute but w’e oui selves — the Biitisli people, should 
have a proper regard for those persons who have stood bv 
us duiing the vicissitudes of not and mutiny m this 
Country AVhen in the month of May 1857. Mohammedan 
and Hindu Sepoys in the Hindustani aimies turned on 
their officers and massacred them the Sikhs, in and out 
of the services, stood lojal to a man More, m a number 
of cases they endured starvation and misery duiing those 
terrible da}s, and finally gave their lives by the sides of 
their British comiades, lather than suriender oi go ovei 
to the mutineers Fighting against hoides ol well-armed 
enemies, very often hungry and always outnumbeied they 
covered ihimsehes wuth glory then as in the days of 
- Aurangzeb' tlie> scorned to suriendei to larger numbeis, 
'r and with their backs to the Avail, the Klialsa fought and 
\ died as men All through the miserable summer of 1857 
the Sikhs fought doggedly wdierever they were — before 
Delhi, at Allahabad, CaAvnpore and Lucknow' , they gave 
I of their best and that was by far the best to be obtained 
I anywhere, with the result we all know When on Sep- 
terabei 14th the Kashmir gate W'as blow'ii in, the fiist in 
‘ the breach were the gallant soldieis of the Khalsa The}' 
were diiven back in a numbei ol places w'lfh fearful loss, 
ahvajs to attack again and again till^ they were finalh 


Micct*5 ful Credit too must go to the I nthshmcn and 
iJjc I’ntlinns nith Knmnl Klmn but nonhcre was jt 
possible to (qinl the fierrc palliiutrN and elan of the Sikh 
Cftvalr) which v-as imsiiliblt SI inner s Horse and the 
oihLr mounted units raised during those cntical da^3 
siscpl through Delhi like v.iUirirc till the crj Sat Sin 
\kul rang from one tiid of the cit> to th other Tor 
seven duis the strongly entrenched mulinccr* opposed 
them hut tliiir dauntless nllncks pushed forward with an 
entire; disregard for personal snfet} non the daj and on 
the 2Ist September I8j7 the spirit of the mutineers uent 
down before the gallantry of th attackers though these 
latter were far inferior m numbers to them They 
surrendered the Moghul King and fled an indisciplmed 
rabble to'^anUOudh It was here again that the Sikhs 
were brought into action end pursuit organizul consisted 
mainly of those cavalry regiments fiom the l^uiijib 
These went on to A^ra and finally yuined iir Cohn 
Campbells relieving force atCuwnpore dislmguislung 
themselves further at tliat spot 

^^heIl the mutiny broke out at Allahabad there nere 
no British troops and all the Hindustanis followed Llie 
example of their comrades at Meerut and elsewhere 
They murdered their British OITjcers as well us those 
women and children they could get hold ol and then 
marched to capture the Fort Only oi e thing saved the 
day— the presence of a regimentofSikhs Their prompt 
action led by Major Brasyer took the mutineers by 
surprise and though outnumbered six to one they seized 
he Fort before the Hindustanis could cstabhsli themse 



Jves I'li-'u lrnni)lcs v,erc not over. houc\<'r. h'- tin' 
cncnn imnicdiutt U icco^eitd «tul coju i ntfiUd /Utfick 
after alloc Ic on the (iertnre*: 'there htlle loot:?, 

though mercifully ^\oter uas' jileiitiful, «lfien\ isc there 
must hi\e Ijeen nviny deaths m the Krrihle licat As it 
the little gtrrison snircied many losstsand uere h'lni 
put to hold out in the lace ol rcpejilcd utlaeks b\ a 
superior loicc Foi five dajs the gnrnsoii kept up n 
gallant defence till relie\ed In Xcili mth a British Force. 

The most eonspictious cvniuph oi slieti gallantr\ 
and ]oj<ill\ on the pait of wSikhs uas at Arrah, alurc 
theic ^^ere onlv fifnj of them togclhci with liftecn Fan- 
opcans, mosth cnihans There was no fori or lint of 
enlinichmcnfs, no earthworks bchutd wliieb to lake 
shtUfi so tins gallant little band took i<lnge in an 
ordinatv elwclhng IioUjc, and decided to eonduet then 
defence 'riieorelicall\ they sliould ha\c been o^(,^- 
whclmed wuthm a, lew hours, and one determined attack 
would have overrun the whole pirty Sucli, liowevci, 
was not the case and they liedd out for many weeks 
inflicting serious casualties on the enemy who surround- 
ed them It has been estimated tint not less than ten 
thousand mutineers sat down to besiege the 'mprovjsed 
fort, but the Sikhs conducted such a biilliant defence 
that -they failed to take it Iixioimalion reached othei 
stations and t^YO efforts were made to relicv'e them, but 
both were unsuccessful, and the lehev mg force w'as in 
each instance driven back with loss to Dinapore from 
[ where they had come Finally, however, Colonel Eyic, 
‘ W’ho wns biiugmg aitillcry up the i nei,’ succeeded m 



rcHclnti^ tin sc brixe dcfciulcrs ^^llo tlioiigh bortlv 
ikpktcil in mmibtr had held olT nn jirnu oft>\oliiind 
red to one for nmn\ weekb After tins the\ joined the 
nlitsinf; force to dn\c off the bcsicgtrs on \\liom thes 
stirrccdtd m «itno«s los cs 

Piiinin 1 jindkot nnd nm»j oilier Lis Siiflej jinnee s 
^^crc lo\al dunng the nnd rendered invnluable 

help to the British Lidike the rulers of States m Oudh 
and Bnjpulnnn who stood h\ and waited to see which 
A\n) the wintl would blow th \ thre^^ in their lot 
Immediately ^^^th the weaker power — for weaker the 
British iindoubtcdlv were at that time nnd scorned to 
accept a passive role 

■' During the adrante towards Cawnpore from 
Allahabad on Julj 12 Havelock had nbout two thousand 
men with him of which six hundred were Indians Of 
these again five hundred and fiflj werebikhs and their 
suecessfnl attack in the comparative!) minor battle at 
hntehpur clearer! thousnnd& of the mutineers It was 
tins force vUiich eventualK liberated Cawnpore nnd 
hnnlK pushed on towards I uckoow Tliev were the only 
troops who could be rehfd upon opart from the English 
soldiers and their value os fighting men wub too well 
known to be doubted It John Lawrence had jicrinitted 
the riising of Sikh levies at an earlier date in th Mutiny 
the situation would have been brought under control 
even sooner than it vvi.s However wUiciever wa\ >ou 
look at it the conduct of the Sikhs throutbout the 
iniitii j was exceptional and wc owe them i virj great 
dclit of gratitude indeed Had it not been for their 


loyalty and liniely assistance the “Bann^i of England ' 
might indeed have been tiampled in the dust everywhere, 
and anarchy nould have leigned in the land Thousands 
of British men and women who were saved would have ' 
otherwise lost then lives and m fact India would liaise 
been lost to Biitain entiiely The immense cost in men 
and monc}' vhich would have been necessary to regain 
it can easily be gauged — if the country could have been 
regained at all 

Many times in different countries one has lleaid the 
taunt that we British have little use for a friend once he 
has seived his puipose, and reluctantly one must admit 
that, vilh or without leason, many people think that of 
ns Nov it seems to me that sucli a reputation is best 
lived down, and that we should not give further grounds 
to people to think this degrading thing of us Fuithei-, 
moie, as far as the Sikhs are concerned I do not think 
they have finished their usefulness to us, and even if we 
are prepaied to foiget the thousands who have laid down 
their hi es m our service, we should remember that some 
time, may be in the not-too-distant futuie we shall have 
need for at least one fnend in India If we do not 
foiget the Khalsa now, mav he they will not forget us 
then 



UNPARALLELED MILITARY RECORD 


Uiirmg the \t.nrs 1930 the Sikh community 
pro\ ult.ll two imndrcil thomanc! men for service m the 
Armed Force! nnd it> ^\orld ^\nr I their record was 
iquiUN oustandinj So it 1ms been from the time 
when Sikhs wort. origin'iUv formed into regiments for 
Bcr\ ice in the Punjab and elsetrhcrc many decades ngo 
A complete ur\ej of tl eir record would take not one 
^olulne but tutnt\ and so for the information of those 
who arc unf imdiar wctli such data three extracts taken 
from Sikh Regmicntal histones are given below — 

A 

I ivl of Cusualties (killed nnd died of wounds) of 
a Stkh Regiment from 1848 to 1918 


lionf 

Nante 

Dale 

Place 

Xaik 

Suba Singli 

19 9 48 

Bassa 

Sepoj 

Malah Singh 


Bassa 

Jamadar 

Ram Kishen Stngb 

10 1 40 

Akrot 

Naik 

Bur Singh 


Akrot 

Sepoy 

'Man Singh 



St.po\ 

Kan Singh 



bepov 

Badan Siiigh 



Naik 

Ram Singh 



Sepoy 

Gulab Singh 



Sepoy 

Khorak Singh 



bepo\ 

Kanhaya Singli 






Name 

Date. 

Place. 

J.imadar 

Maitab Singh 

31 - 8-54 

Shah Miisa Khel, 

Sepoy 

( 

Pan]ab Singh 


Mohmand Country 

9 

Sepoy 

Karam Singh 


99 

Sepoy 

Devi Singh 


99 

Sepoy 

Khazan Singh 


>9 -N 

Sepoy 

Sujjan Singh 

>•* 

99 

Sepoy 

Charat Singh 

I-* 

99 

Havildar 

Bindha Singh 

f 

9 5 

■•9 

Havildai 

Nand Singh 

31 - 3-59 

Jerwah. {India^i 

Haviidar 

Shankar Singh 

•9) 

Mutiny) 

Sepoy 

Utcher Singh 

97 

99 

Sepoy 

Bassa Singh 

99 

99 

Sepoy 

Kaleh Singh 

99 

■* 9 

Subedar 

Babut Singh 

99 

9 

Havildai 

Gurdit Singh 

99 

9 

Havildar 

Suba Singh 

99 


Havildar 

Bhan Singh 

9 9 

9 9 

Havildar 

Issuii Singh 

•9 

9 > 

Sepoy 

Jawala Singh 

>» 

99 

Sepoj 

Bhagvian Singh 

81 - 3-59 

Jerwah 

Sepoy 

Alah Singh 

99 


Sepoy 

Najah Singh 

99 

1 9 

Sepoy 

Jaimal Singh 

99 

9 9 

Sepoy 

Kira Singh 

9 9 

99 

Sepoy 

Jiwaii Singh 

> 9 

) 9 

Sepoy 

Suchet Singh 

9 9 

> 9 

Scpos 

Zoiawai Singh 

>> 

>9 


U) 


ha^il 

iVmm 

!)u(f IHncc 

po\ 

Illinpat Sin|,li 


S< jio\ 

AUnr Sitjffh 


So|)o\ 

Hukom hinjfli 


Stpo> 

l>]»innn Singh 


Scpn\ 

Hutlli Sini,h 


Sepo^ 

Knrlnr Sinj^h 


Scpo\ 

lltiri Sin^h 


Sepo\ 

Nidhftn Sjngh 

‘” 2 1872 7ara Pass (^^azl^) 

Scpoj 

Dml Singh 


Scpov 

Jnnnnd Singh 


^(po^ 

Hhog'vnn Sinj,h 


Scpt>> 

Ifnkim Singh 

3 8 Ifl”" Kaclmiini Pass 

Scpn\ 

Ihitn Singh 


'^epo\ 

Kulft Smgli 


Naik 

IVom bingh 

1 12-77 Tnnmiu 

Se])0\ 

>iuiignl binglj 

0 11 Pniali 

Scpo> 

hnteli bme,h 

10 11 77 Paiah 

Scpo\ 

\ikkii Singh 

13 11 7“’ Near Paiah 

Sppo\ 

Rum Sin^h 

Paiah 

S( p(»\ 

Curnuikh Niigli 

16 1 78 Attacks on 7ira 
JieiglPs 

Sepo\ 

Jaimal Singh 

Narokulla Pass 

Nnik 

Allah Singlt 

8 5 1881 Mahsud ^\azt^l 
Expedition 

Sepoj 

Uttnm Singh 


Ila\ lUiar 

Narain Singh 


Naik 

Dalip Singh 


Sepo} 

Ganda Singh 


Sepo\ 

Attar Singh 




41 


Rank. . 

Name 

Sepoy 

Prem Singh 

Sepoy 

Sunder Singh 

Sepoy 

Gulab Sin^i 

-Sepoy - 

Hardit Singh 

Sepoy 

Rut Singh 

Sepoy 

Sunder Singh 

Sepoy 

Harnam Singh 

Sepoy 

Kishen Singh 

Sepoy 

Slier Singh 

Sepoy 

Sarup Singh 

Sepoy 

Malah Singh 

Sepoy 

Sunder Smgh 

L/Naik 

Attar Singh 

Sepov 

Bishen Singh 

L/Naik 

Kesar Singh 

L/Naik 

Ac liar Singh 

L/Naik 

, Sawan Smgh 

Sepoy 

Sant Smgh 

Sepoy 

- Sawan Singh 

Sepoy 

Bisa Smgh 

Sepoy 

Sukha-Smgh 

Sepoy 

Lai Smgh 

Sepoy 

Hazuia Smgh 

Sepo} 

Bir Smgh 

Isaik 

Ganda Smgh 

L/i\aik 

Karam Smgh 

Sepoy 

Ganesha Singi 

Sepoy 

Sahib Singh 

Sepoy 

Prem Smgh 


Daic 

Place 

9 9 

9 9 

99 

99 

99 

9 

99 

99 

99 

99 

9 

99 

4-5-1881 

99 

15.1 91 

Waziristan. 

2-1.1895 

99 

21.12-94 

99 

2-1-1895 


10-6.1897 

Tochi valley. 

>5 

9 9 

99 

99 


9 J 

99 

99 

9 

9 9 

99 

5 9 

99 

99 

10-0.1897 Tochi Valley 

99 

99 

99 

9 9 

99 

99 


99 

99 

99 

*3 

99 

9 9 

99 

99 

.3 


5J 


5 ) 



I 


iiatik 

A«»if 

J)afr I hcf 

Scpoj 

Dandi Sin„h 


lUMidnr 

Gurinukh Stngh 


Scpd} 

1 abh Singh 


SC|)0> 

B issnua Stngh 

2J 7 181)0 

btpo} 

Bur Singh 

1 7 1390 

Sepoj 

Cliur Singh 

.3 7 18D9 

SubMijor Ilira Singh 

5-3 1000 China Pni Tsang 

L/Nnil> 

Gopi Singh 


hcpoj 

Hakim Singh 


Scpoj 

U ija Singh 

0 8 1900 China YangTsun 

Scpo} 

DImrm Singh 


bcjioy 

Indnr Singh 


Sepo> 

Ilan Singh 


Sepo) 

Sundae Singh 


Scpo} 

Gtln Singh 


Sepo\ 

Gnjjan Singh 


Sepoj 

Sher Singh 


Sepoj 

Bir S ngh 


Sepoy 

Kesar Smgh 


Sepoj 

Sher Singh 


Sepoj 

Nf-irayan Singh 

14 8 1900 Pekin 

Sepoy 

Hazara Singh 

23 8 1915 Mesopotamia 

Sepov 

Sunder Suigh 

81 3 1915 Egypt 

Sepoy 

Mela Singh 

1 6 I9l5 Egypt 

Sepoy 

Batan Singh 

6 1 1919 Mesopotamia 

Havildar 

Mangal Singh 

Sheikh Saad 

Havildar 

Gurdit Singh 


Beservist 

Jiwan Singh 


Sepoj 

Fauj Singh 




- 


43 


R(nik 

Name 

- 'Date 

Place, 

Sepoy 

Ishei Singli 

99 

99 

Havildar 

Saudagai Singh 

7-1-1916 

99 

Sepoy 

Slier Singh 

99 

99 

Sepoy 

Natha Singh_ 

•5 

99 

Keservist 

Dalel Singli 

99 

99 

Sepoy ^ 

Kharak Singh 

99 

99 

Sepoy 

Dharam Singh 

99 

99 

Sepoy 

Hira Singh 

9 * 

99 

Naik 

Ram Singh 


99 

Sepoy 

Kishen Singh 

99 

99 

Sepoy 

Sajjan Singh 

99 

99 

Sepoy 

Harnam Singh 

99 

99 

Sepoy 

Mala Singh 

99 

99 

Sepoy 

Warj^am Singh 

99 

9 

Sepoy 

Bishen Singh 

9-1-1916 

99 

Sepoy 

Bhan Smgh 

23-1*1916 Bombay. (Di. 
of wounds) 

Sepoy 

Keher Singh 

22-1 1916 Mesopotamia 

Sepoy 

Chanan Singh- 

27-1-1916 Knandwa. 

Naik 

Sewa Singh 

13-1 1916 

Wadi. 

Sepoy 

Udjiam Singh 

99 

99 ' 

Sepoy 

Shiv Singh 


99 

Sepoy 

Kazan Singh 

99 

99 

Sepoy 

Slier Singli 

99 

• 9 

Sepoy 

Jai Smgh 

99 

9 9 

Sepoy 

Milkha Smgh 

26-1-1916 Mesopotamia 

Sepoy 

Bhagat Singh 

3-2-1916 

99 

Havildar Udham Singh 

) 9 

99 

Ilavildar Mihan Singh 

99 

99 



Dilie 


Place 


Hunk 


‘ Ditte Place 

Scpo) 

1 ichman bmgh 


Srpov 

U IliQin Singli 


Se|>oj 

lllmn Sitigh 


Sej»o\ 

Kcljcr Singh 


Scpoj 

Knjmr Singh 

2 UlC ]Jonibij (Died 
uoiinUb) 

Scpo\ 

M bingli 

-0 *1910 Mesopntamia 

•^cpo) 

S uitn Singh 

1 8 1910 Hannah 

Stpij 

Mohr Sin>.Ii 

20 a i9ir 

btpo\ 

Milkha Singh 

n 2 1010 

Stpo> 

Labh Singh 

20 “ lOlC 

S^ioj 

Ghnsitn bmgli 


Sfpoy 

Jnimal Singh 

8 ** IDIC 

Sepo> 

Uuin Si igh 

20 lOlC 

Subeilar 

Khuslnil Sine,h 


, Tnmadar 

Gandn Singh 


llnMldar 

Gmndn Siagh 


Scpoj 

burnjan Singh 


Sepo> 

Ujngnr Singh 


Scpo> 

Snudngar Singh 


Sepo^ 

Knla Singh 


bepo> 

Amar Singh 


Sepoy 

Jinan Singh 


Sepo\ 

Santa S ngh 


Sepo\ 

Mota bmgh 


Sepoy 

Puran Singh 


Sepoy 

Bal Singh 


Sej>o\ 

Kata Singh 

8 a 1910 Dujailii 

Sepo\ 

Harnam Singh 




Hank 

Name 

Date, 

Flace, 

’Sepoy 

Atlai Singh 

" ,, IMesopotamia, 

Sepoy 

Arjan Sidgh 

5 

li 

Re^eivist 

Munshi Singh 

22 3^916 

93 

Sepoy 

INIangal Singh 

4-4-1916 

3 

^ Sepov 

Shanker Singh 

7-4-1916 

33 

Sepoy 

Che1 Singh 

3 - 

' 31 

Sepoy 

Bhagwan Singh 

> 5 

93 

Sepoy 

Bachittei Singh 

10-4-1916 

33 

- Sepoy 

Thakur Singh - 

7-4-1916 

3 

Sabedai 

Bhagwan Singh 

6-4-1916 

Sunnaiyat 

Tamadar 

Jaga* Singh 


93 

Naik 

Maiigal Singh 

5 > 

33 

Naik 

Khushmir Singh 


93 

Naik 

Khazan Singh 

93 

93 

Sepoy 

Ilamii Singh 

13 

93 

Sepoy 

Shan Singh 

99 

33 

Sepoy 

Surat Singli 

93 

33 

Sepoy 

Lai Singh 

5 


Sepoy 

Bishen vSingh 

39 

33 

Sepoy 

Maghar Singh 

99 

93 

Sepoy 

Sunder Singh 

99 

99 

Sepoy 

Battan Singh 

33 

33 

Sepoy 

Wadlnwa Singh 

93 

33 

Scpo\ 

Mohi Singh 

33 

33 

Sepoy 

Bhaiam Singh 

93 

33 

Sepoy 

r.il Singh 

39 

39 

Sepoy 

S.uit Singh 


39 

Sc]>o\ 

Sunder Singh 

33 

19 

Sc poy 

Bi<?a\v,i Singh 

39 

93 



ir 


liauk 

Name 

Date / lacc 

Scpo\ 

Prem Sm^h 


Scpoj 

Nitlm Singh 


bcpo) 

Muushn Smgh 


Stpo> 

IWjnj,at bin{.h 


Stpo\ 

BaHart Singh 


S pn> 

Karam Singh 

7 4 IDlC 

Sepoj 

Lnl Singh 

C5 191G Bombnj (Bi d of 
wounds) 

Stpov 

Dnlip bingh 

12.5 IDIO 

Stibe<Ur 

Gurdit Singh 

16 5 1910 Lucknow 

Sepoy 

Kr'hi.r Sin^h 

®2 i 1910 Itesopotamm 

Sepoj 

Phumin bingh 


Sepoy 

^felicr Singh 


Nark 

Santa Smgh 

25 4 1916 

Sepo> 

Sunder bingh 

28 G 1910 

Scpo> 

Warynm Singh 

"■ 1910 

Sepo) 

Mangnl bmgh 

27 7 1016 

Sepo^ 

Purvn Singh 

4 8 1910 

Naik 

Tliakur Singh 

1 8 1916 

Sepo> 

Atnm Singh 

ITS 1910 

Sepov 

Isher Singh 

0 4 1916 

Sepoy 

Rur Singh 


Sepov 

Didnr Smga 

2 ll 16 Mesopotamia 

Sepo) 

Bhun smgh 

2j 10 16 

Scpoj 

Kauri Singh 


Naik 

Nand bingh 

6 4 16 

Scpo> 

Santa Singh 


Scpoj 

Shcr Singh 

_ 

bepov 

Chur Singii 




Rank. 

hame 

Date 

Havildai 

Hazara Suigh 


Sepoy 

Lacliman Singh 

30 - 11-16 

Sepoy ' 

iVIunshi Singh 

' 25 - 12-16 

Sepoy 

Dhirta 

28 - 1-17 

Sepoy 

Ganga Smgh 

8 - 1-17 

Sepoy 

Lachman Singh 

30 - 1-17 

Sepoy 

Labh Sin^h 

17 - 2-17 

Sepoy 

Kala Singh 

22 ^ 2-17 

Sepoy 

Gamda Singh 


Sepoy 

Udham Singh 

M 

Sepov 

Sohnn Singh 


Sepoy 

Puran Singh 


Sepoy 

I’rem Singh 


Sepoy 

Fauja Singh 

>? 

Sepoy 

Ralln Singh 


Sepoy 

Kishen Singh 

5 

Sepoy 

Amar Singh 

J J 

Sepoy 

Kupa Singh 

? 

Sepoy 

Babu Singh 


Sepoy 

Hirnain Singh 

25 2-17 

Sej)Ov 

Dharam Singh 

24-2 17 

Huvildai 

Ram Singh 

13 - 3-17 

Sepoy 

Han Singh 

14 - 8-17 

Sepoy 

Buta Singh 

9 - 3-17 

Sepov 

Raklia Singh 


Sepoy 

Uher Singh 

>> 

Sepoy 

Ganesha Singh 

21 - 3-191 

St poy 

Kchor Singh 

3 J 

St'pON 

na7ara Singh 

10 - 4-17 



SZKH VC 05 


DctaiU taken from IIistor> of the Ist Sikh Infantrj 
Hioccsan Press Aepcrj As tins concerns Sikhs onlj 
names of British O/Pccfs and p rsons of other commtifii 
lies have been omitted 

Ihnt IS the record of men who ffa'e their hvesin 
one bitlfilion and the same storj has been rejicated in 
numerous other mstanccs The following is a list of 
I amjiatgns in which in another regiment took place m 
hUv >eaTs we mw be sure a corresponding number of 
t isnnUici — 

B 


Ko!i at Pass A fridN 1 S5(i 

Mohnionds 18^1 

Mirunrai 18 ^ 

UmarzQi 1852 

llassanzais 1852^53 

KamzJiis 1^52 

Utman Kh</s 2*^5- 

Bon AfrnJjs 1853 

Hindustani fanatics at Kotia l8o3 

Shiranis 1853 

Kasranis ^ 1853 

Michni Mohniauds l8o4 

Aka Khels 1853 

Jtabbia IvheJ 0//?kM» 1855 

Mirinrn 185 j 





Mrraiuai and Kurram 

Bozdars 

Nanngi 

Indian Muiinv 


IS.-'fi 

]8o7 

. . 1857/58 


(Including siege ^nd capture of Dellu, Relicl and 
Capture -of Lucknow, and numerous oliitr engagements 
and operations) ' 


Klmchi Khel and Hindustani Fanatics, . 1858 

Kabul Khel VVaziris ' , , 1859 

Mahsud Wazins ' i860 

Urabeyla Campaign , 1863 

Mohmands near Shabkadar , 3864 

Bl^ick Mountain Tribes , ' 1868 

'Bizoti Oiakzais at Ublan Pass 1868/69 

Dawar Valley ~ , 1872 * 

Jowaki Afndis . 1877/78 

'Rinizai, Iskakot , 1878 

Utman Kliel 1878 

Afghan War . 1878/81 _ 


(Including All Masjid, defence of residency at Kabul, 
delence of Sticrpur, Kabul, Chaiasiah, march fiom 
Kabul to Kandah it, Kandaliai and other engagements 
and opeialions) 


Mahsud Maziris 
Takht-i-Sulciman 
Zhob Valley 
Black Mountain tribes 
Black Mountain Tribes 


1878/81 

1883 

-1884 

1888 

1890/91/‘ 


Miranzai, Ist and 2nd 
Chlgit 


1891 
1891; 92 



PATIALA STATE 


The tn!c of Stdhu lirit true member of the Jat 
fnmjl> to ^^h^Lh the Alaharuju of PatinJu belongs bears 
some siinilrtiity to that of Moses the story of whose 
sojourn in the bulrushes we nil know Siclhu s father 
wlio uas in realilj nRijput first married a girl of his 
own tribe, who however did not bear him an} clnldren 
nnd consequent!} lie took to wifeujifni daughter of\ 
one Basir of Nch No ucliun could hase been so dis 
grcceful in the eye of In Rajput kinsmen as this but 
tlicu: reactions have however little bearing on the subs 
equent course of affuirs The second wife certainly^ - 
'Succeeded wlierc the Rajputni hud fail d and a sou was 
born later tc be known as bidhu However clue to the 
duplicil} of a midwife who h^d been bribed by the first 
Wife wlio was nalurully jealous of Sidbu s mother a 
girl was subbtitulcd for the male child and within a day 
of being born the mule baby was thrown into a dry 
vvateicourse 11) the jungle to die But he was not to die 
as will be seen A childless man who was passing by 
saw the infant and took it home to adopt it us his own 
Ihis might very well Jiave been the eud of the story but 
for the fact that the midwife comes into the scene ugatn 
this time through divulging her pait m the transaction 
By means so well known 1 1 the good old days the 
Rujputm was persuaded to admit lier share of the 
guilt and when tJie father became aware of the fact tliat 
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he had been cheated, a seaTch was instituted ibr the 
missing baby The matter appeals to have taken a long 
time, but eventually Sidhu v as recovered and returned 
to hisTather. It is from this individual that the present 
Patiala Ruler is descended Whether any i chance can 
be placed on a tradition based on happenings which oc- 
curred before Baber came to India, is another matter 
Sidhu, Mho according to Rajput custom, took the 
caste of his mother, appeals to have foui sons, and these 
in turn of course had many descendants but for obvious 
reasons it is not possible to trace then fortunes, tins 
would fill not one volume, but many For the purposes 
of this woi k therefore 1 propose to pass over the centuries 
of Moghul Rule, as well as the days when Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh controlled the whole of Northern India, 
and take up the tale of Patiala State in tlie year 1800, 
after the last embers of mutiny had disappeared from 
the Country In January of that year Lord Canning, 
the Viceroy ot India, held a durbar at Ambala in vdiich 
he addressed the Maharaja of Patiala as fullows — 

‘Tt IS very agreeable to me to have this oppor- 
tunity of thanking you, personally and in public, for 
the valuable services you have lendered to the State. 
I esteem them, not moie for the efftctive aid they 
gave to tile Forces of the Government, than for the 
promptness with which they w^ere offered, and foi the 
example of hearty and unhesitating loyalty which 
' you thereby set before the Queen’s subjects in 
' Upper India from the very beginning of the strife 

I need not recount these services they aie V'ell 


known to tvcnouc l>ttcpttwnt and the Instoty of 
thrm i-vncori ct! in th luitorj of the operations by 

nhicli the IJrth'h tro ps sustained and asserted the 

j.owrr of Liiglanil »ii this part of Her Majesty s 
tloiniiiiotis 3 fifTeuiio/tflr ihtufotc of their being 
foTgoUm (Hic undcrluilng is nune—Auihor) 

Hut I dtiirc to nssurc >ou before this Duroar of 

the fcntisfnetioii which the Queea s Gu\«'nt£wiA haa 

»« lUi^jiuctuiiij, your honour nnd possession? and of 
the wish u inch it entertains that tliesc may loiij, re 
niQin under tiic rule of dcst endnnts of jour own — 
bniM. und lojal os joursetf 

I Jm\e directed tiint a grant be prepared con 
firming jour title to these possessions and to aJJ the 
privileges attached to them I have ajso^/rected 
Uiat It be recorded that if unJiappdj ImeiiLhcirs 
should fail jcu your adoption of a successor from the* 
1 nncieiit Phulkiau of whicli jour family forms a part 
\uil be recognised and respected 
The following Sauad was issued bj the A iccroy to 
tlie Maharaja on May 3th IbOO and is interesting in that 
It diicloses the pru ileges and responsibilities of the Stote 
lluler ns well as the extent of his tcmtories — 

Since the establishment of British authoritj iji 
India His Highness the present Maharaja of PatiaJa 
nnd his predecessors have always been steady in 
their allegiance Ihey have frequently received re- 
wards for their Ddelity in the accession of fresh hou 
oiprs dignitj and territory More recently His 
Highness the present Bnler of Patiala has surpassed 



the formei achievements of his race, by the constancy 
and courage he evinced during the mutiny of 1857-58 
In memory of his unswerving and co:;sp'cuous loyalty, 
His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor General of 
India has conferred additional honours and territorj^ 
upon the Maharaja for himself and his hens foi ever, 
and has graciously acceded to His Highness’s desire 
to receive a Sanad or grant under the hand and seal 
of the Viceroy, guaranteeing to the Maharaja 'the free 
and unreseived possession of his ancient territories, 
as well as those tracts bestowed on His Highness and 
his predecessors at various times by the British 
Government It is accordingly ordained as follows — 
Clause I, — His Highness the Maharaja and his 
heirs forever will exercise full sovereignty- over Ins 
ancestral and acquired domains accoiding to the 
annexed list All the rights, privileges and preroga- 
tives which His Highne<-s enjoys in his hereditary 
territories, he will equally enjoy in Ins acquired 
territories All feudatoiies and dependents of ev'erv' 
degree will be bound to lender obedience to him 
thorughout his dominions 

Clause II — Except, as provided in Clause III 
the British Government will never demand from His 
Highness or any of his successors, or from any of 
his feudatories, relations, or dependents, any tribute 
on account of revenue service, or on any other plea 
Clause III , — The British Government cordially 
desires to see the noble house of Patiala perpetuated, 
and in this spirit confers upon His Highness and liis 



huT^ lor c\tr nJicncvcr male is-*»e may fiii\ the 
riffht of fidopting 11 successor from among tJjc dcb 
cendenis of the rhutkmn ftinnfj If however at 
am time an;j Maharoja of Potin fa should die ivithout 
male issue and without adopting o successor it wjl) 
sliU be open to the llujos of \nbha and Jind in 
concert Milh the Commissioner or rolitlcal Agent of 
tJic British Goscmmenl to select a succssor from 
among the rhiilkinn fuiniJy but in that case a 
nautrana or fine equal to one third of the gross 
annual revenue ot the Patiala State shall be paid to 
the British Coverninent 

Clause tV — In 1847 the British Government 
empowered the Maharajo to inflict capital punish 
ment after reference to the Commissioner It nov 
removes the rcstnclion impo«ed b> this reference 
and invests His Highness with absolute powers of 
life and death over ius own subjects With regard 
to British subj<*cts committing crime aud apprehend 
ed lU his territory the Maharaja will be guided bj 
the Rules contained la the De patch of the 
able Court of Directors to the Madras 
No 8 dated Ist June 1880 Ihe Mahr ^ ^ Aill 
exert himself to execute justice and to tlie 

welfare and happiness of bis people iM of to j 

prohibit Sati Slavery and Fematenst® ® 
throughout lus territories and to pUy re ® 
utmost rigor those who are found ^ of (uh^h ^ 
these crimes ° 



Cfaiwe F— The Maliaiaja will ncvei' fail in lu^ 
lovalty and devotion to the sovereign of Gieat 
Brit<nn 

Clause VI —If any force hostile to tlie British 
Government should appear in this neighbourhood, 
the Maharaja null co-operate with the British 
Government and oppose the enemy He will exert 
himself to the utmost of his resources in providing 
carnage and supplies for the British troops, according 
to requisitions he maj rtceive 

Clause VII — The Britsli Government will not 
receive any complaints from any of the subjects of 
the Maharaja, whether Mafiidars, Jagirdars, relatives, 
dependents, servants oi other classes 

Clause VIII — The British Government will 
respect the homehold and family arrangements of the 
Slaharaja, and abstain from any interference therein. 

Clause IX —His Highness the Maharaja will, as 
heretofoie, furnish, at current letes, through the 
agency of his own officers, the necessaiy materials 
required for the construction of railicacs, railway 
stations, and imperial roads and bridges He will 
also freely give the land requned for the construction 
of rail-roads and imperial lines of road 

Clause’ X —'The Maharaja and his successors, 
etc^ will alwai s pursue the same course of fidelity 
and devotion to the British Government, and the 
Government will always be ready to uphold the 
honour and dignity of the Maharaja and his house'”’ 



Schcdtilc of Tcmtoncj Belonging to the Mahamja 
of Pnliuln 

InrfsJrol — I’argnnah 1 attain Klias aid Sanour 
llaqas Murdanpur Ghanour naniiaozrn Amnignrh 
(hmartiml Sonnm Un)puro Aiuargarh or Barnaln 
Slicjjmr Bhlki Uonur Bhavnnigarh urf Uoda 
Bohn bjnlulgarh urf Uudhul AKalgarh or ‘Manat 
Knrratarb or KxiUnnum Dirhi Bangarli or Nanvana 
Binjor GoMndgarh or Blialtinda Uamgarh or 
tiliurum Snliibgarli or Pad Fnfcligarh or Sirhind 
Alniugnrli or \arulpiir Knlour ^ 

icqinred '3 eniiorta — llaqa Gmralah the jf/iA 
district of Bughal the hdl district of K.eQ|ntbal, 
llaqa Liiomkorum Parganalis Bassni Mulk H^dar 
1 ateli Jhuncri ^luhlu and Isamoul 

hUi of fendalortei —Sikhs of Lunda Loiiari, J 
Kot Gunar Chakm Kara ICotilo Bulara Bif 
Bidadi Bhai Bir Singh Bampur Kot Dunu ^ 
Jagirdars of Bhadour and Jiundan 

The Jogirdars of Khumanun Tullakour D^on 
oun and Lukhnour are at present under /the 
jurisdiction for life of the Jhilmraja of Patiulajbut 
pa\nng commutation tax m lieu of scrvite U^tiie 
British Go\ctnnicnt 

llaqa Bhai Hupa shored ”with Nnbha and Jind 
bo eighty 8i\ years ago did Britain express I r 
gratitude to the Prince of Patiala who probably 
to u greater degree than any other Indian ruler rendeyed 
raluaWe assistance dunng the dreadful days of il857 
and 18-3? Powers and privileges tonf rred by the 
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Governor Geneinl of India then remain unaltered lo 
the present day, and territories ruled by the Maharaja 
are, \v it h' few exceptions, the same as those in vhich 
he was confirmed under the authority of the Sanacl 
No rewards oi honours awarded could however 
erase from our memories the loyalty and gallantly ol 
a* Prince who stood by us in the 1 imes when it 
seemed as if indeed the days of British lule in India 
were over for ever when it seemed as if every 
British man, 'woma''n and child remaining in the 
Country was likely to suffer the same fate as those at 
Meerut, Cawnpore and elsenhere “There is no fear, 
theiefore, of their being forgotten ” So runs the 
promise of the King’s Representative, and so indeed 
the ordinary Bntsher does not forget even today_ 
Is it not an irony of fate that the elected lepresen^ 
tatives of the British People seem m danger of doing 
so'*’ That not merely in danger of forgetting 
cenUines of devotion *^and unswerving loyalty, they 
are helping to undermine the very "foundations on 
which these gallant Princes and people have based 
their existence ’ 

No one 'except God and possibly the members oF 
the Cabinet Mission, is quite sure what is going to hap- 
pen to Princes m the India of the future ; but it is easy 
to guess that their position will be altered considerably, 
Britain, so it is said, has no intention of surrendering 
Supremacy to anj'one either now or m the future. I 
Wonder, thought what she proposes to do if "the rulers of 
Pakistan desire to enforce supremacy on a Sikh State 



flglitinp thp BImttis ond at loggerheads with the Hajas 
of L iliorr ntid Aniritsn** we find I hem c\cn at war with 
thfirnlations of Pntial I who incideiitall) won a signal 
Mclorj o^ or them hen not at war wit!» someone else 
tlie fathers fuuglit the son or vice \cr a and when 
c\en tilts was not possible brothers developed a quarrel 
amongt thcmsi Ives It docs not seem ns if thev even 
knew when thej were beaten or that any ene oy was too 
strong to oppose and in 1808 we And Maharaja Hanjit 
Singh I imsclf attacking Fnndkot That his victory was 
n walkover was of course to be expected but the mere 
fact of I IS rcceiv mg anj opposition at all from this 
small State illustrates how little it mattered whether 
the enemy was flfiy strong or fl/t> thousand — the Brars 
fought him just the same 

One point is worthy of note and shows on the 
other hand that Fundkut was capable of consistent 
and unswerving lojalty The love which the Sikhs bore 
, for Guru Gubind Singh is too well known to be doubted 
and history shows how easily that corabmed with 
their intense patriotism could easil} be translited 
into violent and fanatic action "iet when the holy 
Guru ajiproached the Uulir m 1704 and asked for help 
against the ^lohitmmrdans it was refused on the grout ds 
of loyalty to Imperial Delhi The message contained 
in the following couplet is attributed to Guru Gofamd 
Singh at the time — Na zarrah daren rah khatra tarasi 
Hamah Qaum i Burar hukam umarcut Which trans 
lated would mean that there was little fear for the 
Chief as the whole tribe would support the Guru 


lit under hi*; cnmniand. Be that ns it mnv* Fnridkot 
>ould not then join in n rising ngninst the Jluslims 

Maharaja Ilanjit Singh was cornpdlod by the 
British to restore his conquests on the left side of the 
River Sutlej but ho appears to have done cverj tiling 
possible to avoid the surrender of Fnridkot The reason 
IS not clear because there is no evidence to sho^ that 
it possessed other than a purelv tactical value Diwnn 
Mokam Chand, Ranjit’s Chief Minister who hated the 
British would willingly have gone to war rathtr than 
Surrender Faridkot, but the Maharaja cvcntin lly 
decided on compliance with their request, and Faridkot 
was evacuated 

During the mutiny of 1857, Raja Wazir Singh, the 
Ruler, rendered exceptional service to the British, and 
apprehended many deserters whom he handed over He 
also placed himself, together with a considerable body 
of troops under their orders, and records show that the 
Faridkot Force served with distinction under General 
Van Cortiandt. 

In the yeat 1862 the Raja of Faridkot was rewarded 
with a Sanad and the right of adoption was granted to 
him, he was confirmed in the possession of his teiritories, 
and promised that as long as he fulhll^d the terms of 
treaties, etc with Britain nothing should ever disturb 
him That he seems in danger of being disturbed nowx 
will be seen later 1 

The present Raja holds active commissioned rank in 
the British Army, and his forces have distingui-hed 
themselves in both the first and second World Wars 
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Tlicj !m>e gninrcl man\ awards for gallantry in all 
tlientrcs of operations when* tlie> have taken part Fur 
tlicr in ndild ion to the State regiments officered entirelj 
bj Indians from State Urnlors recr its from this area 
ha\c fl >ckcel in hrge niimbirs to serve in the Indian 
Armv where thej have di tinguished themselrcs Taking 
into ronsidcrntion the compnmiivc]^ small area ruled by 
the Rnja U has done v<r\ well indeed 

Unf »rlunnttlj an agitation his recently been started 
m 1 iiridkot which has the sj mpathj if not the active 
help of Pandit Jawnhnrlal Nehru Slaiting on account of 
comparativily childish quarrel over the unfolding of a 
flag it has developed into fairlv large proportions and at 
least one per>on has met his cl ath as a result AN hetber 
the demands of those who wished to unfurl the flag 
were unreasonable or whether the local State authoii 
ties became unnecessarily womed over what was aftei 
all likely to have no serious consequences to anybody 
the fact remains tliat the matter has been allowed to 
assuue an importance cntirolj out of proportion to its 
worth More it is interfering with the Raja s arrange- 
ments for the collection of gram which is being sent to 
southern India where a serious shortage exists When 
the question of saving many people from famine is under 
consideration the waving of fligs should be at best a 
secondary consideration No matter how hard you wave 
the Congress Flag or any other it will not fill the empty 
stomachs of poor starving people m far off Bengal or 
Mysore — though it may result to some extent in a waste 
of cloth and energy 1 1 am one of those who believe 




NABHA STATE 


Uilatlons between the Political Department and 
certain members of the Vublia Ilousie are peraaps not as 
good as could be wished for m these d sys and much has 
been sni 1 regarding the detention of a Nabha prince as a 
prisoner in the Punjali Mental Hospital Lahore. Though 
m the normal wa} politicians appear to base little sym 
p ithj for Princes or their problems tins is a case m which 
they ha\e seen fit to interfere because presumably it 
seemed a good way of striking at the British Govern 
ment The less sud however the better 

Correctly speaking the Nabha Branch of tlie *phul 
kian family is the senior while that of Fatiula is junior 
due to a Variety of reasons mainly gallantry m the 
field and the ability on the part of rulers uf Patiala to 
grasp the real essentials of political situations as they 
arose Nabha now occupies very much of a second place 
to the other btute The ruler of Nabha Raja Jaswant 
Singh was not so keen on making friends with the British 
as were the other Cis Sutlej Chiefs lu the beginning of the 
nineteenth century but eventually ap lears to have done 
so and mamtuined a fairly consistent record of loyalty 
afterwards Wneu Maharaja Hanjit Singh attempted 
the conquest of those territories beyond the hutlej Jas 
want bingh was ins clo&e ally throughout but at last 
seems to have realised with others that Hanjic s fnend 
snip ua!> uUen in itself a dangerous thmg mso nuch > c 
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could only hope at best to be a petty feudatory ot the 
great man Ranjit wished to be complete Lord and 
master from Delhi to ICabul, and so there was no place 
for the freedom-loving cis-Sutlej princes in such an 
administration. Then, as todaj^, to them abbolulc free- 
dom from outside interference was almost a fetish, then 

as"" today, they were always prepared to fight for it. This 
may have accounted for the fact tliat the Huja soon 
turned to the Brilish Government as an ally. 

A time was to come, however, when the Nabhn 
Ruler, then Raja Devinder Singh, was to waver in his 
loyalty to Britain, and this when we suflered such a 
ghastly defeat, involving the destruction of a whole 
Array, at Kabul. That he did not turn against us active- 
ly was a credit to his good sense and the sounder judg- 
ments which prevailed at his darbar It has ever been 
so. Whenever British Arms suffer a defeat there will be 
many persons who think that the English have ceased to 
be a power in the World, and that it is time to look for 
new friends The most recent example of this is to be 
found after Britain suff^-red such a d cisive defeat at 
Singapore. Those in the East who were loyal to us alter 
such a great blow to British presiige deserve indeed to be 
called friends, because all our enemies and those who had 
servedus for their own purposes Only wete certain that we 
were finished It would be as well for such persons ever to 
remember that Britian does not always win ball les, but 
she rarely loses a war ! Unlike races of a more temper- 
amental t>pe the Biitish people do not know when they 
are beaten and even it they do they say it doesn’t matter 
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nn\ ^^nJ nnd they Oght on just the same During the 
tiinr^jr M^Oinrnja Hinjtl S}Mgh the «hh« Itaja remained 
on the side of tiicBntibh proAting bj the uise exumple 
of Ins great relation but af^er the death of the latter 
Nabhn stems to base been disposed to joining the Lahore 
confederacy At this point it is necessary to express a 
feeling about t)ic general attitude of Sikh Chitfs toirards 
Dniisli supremacy Frankly it bond them became of 
Its establishment of security tor the weak against the 
str ng Someone m a letter to the Go\ernor General of 
those days expressed this as folloivsl The Lion and 
Lamb miolit throai,h the be levole ice of the British 
Govirnment drink out of the siroe vcsstl but this state 
of affairs was only agreeable to the Lamb Uarhke 
chiefs desired only war when they c mU obtain profit 
from preying on the weak This interesting philosophy 
was expressed similarly by ou European Condottiere once 
upon meeting a Franciscan Brother on the road Tin 
latter gave the conventional wish Peace b on you 
and to Ins surprise received the reply And may you lost 
> our alms I The Brother was justly incensed and aske< 
why his good wishes should have had such a churlfsl 
reply wherupon the Soldier of Fortune told him that ii 
fact Peace meant to him the lose of his livehihood 
and consequently was as undesirable as the loss of alms 
to the other Such, an attitude might well have expressed 
the fieling of Baja Dcvmder Singh who after all stood tc 

gam little m peace but in a warlike alhance with Lahore 

might acquire additional territory An alliance with 
Lahore did not however matenahse and we find that 



